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WHAT WILL PARLIAMENT 

^^ DO WITH 

I 



THE RAILWAYS? 



This is a question of deep interest to our coun- 
try. It is one on which much more will depend 
than at first meets the eye, and it merits the con- 
sideration of those who look beyond the present 
day, and can calculate on the ultimate effects of 
a system as yet almost new in England. 

The question, so far as it affects the interests 
of those who embark their capital in such under- 
takings, is not to be here discussed. Such par- 
ties, it may be assumed, either understand the 
subject themselves, or are content to place their 
entire reliance on the skill and integrity of the 
acting promoters. These are comparatively pri- 
vate questions, the extent of which can only be 
a certain loss or gain to some speculative indivi- 
duals. But there are higher grounds on which 
the subject should be examined^ and on which it 
is incumbent on the legislature to view the ques- 
tion. It must be viewed with reference to its 
remote effects on the whole frame of society. 
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On the first introduction of the system it was 
received with distrust by all, and with aversion 
by many. The proprietors and occupiers of 
land were alarmed, and the depreciation and 
ruin of their property were foretold. Under 
such circumstances the difficulties in obtaining 
Acts from the legislature were great, and it was 
only after a succession of failures that a Com- 
pany could hope to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to its plan. 

These apprehensions, which gave rise to de- 
termined oppositions on the part of the land- 
owners, have now been proved to be groundless. 
The experience even of a few years has shown 
that the value of districts traversed by Railways 
has been uniformly increased. The evidence 
given before both Houses of Parliament on 
this subject is conclusive and unanswerable, and 
a corresponding effect has been produced on the 
minds of nearly all classes of intelligent land- 
owners. Those who but a few years since 
would have risen en masse to oppose a Railway, 
now come forward as advocates and supporters. 
True it is that at intervals there will be found 
some prejudiced, short-sighted individuals, for 
whom improvement has no charms, and who 
prefer their ancient solitary reign to any consi- 
deration of public advantage ; but these are the 
exceptions ; generally speaking, the landowners 



court and encourage the system, and are anxious 
to bring it to bear in their neighbourhood. 
Hence, then, arises the cogent importance of the 
question — 

What will Parliament do with the Rail- ways ? 

What will Parliament do ? for it is to the 
Legislature that the nation must look for that be- 
neficial control which the fears of the landowners 
have hitherto supplied : nay, it is to the indi- 
vidual members of the committees of both Houses 
of Parliament that this important trust is now 
mainly to be left. 

The apprehensions of landowners, unfounded 
as they have proved, were most salutary in their 
day. Opposition was raised, the promoters were 
compelled to contest their ground inch by inch, 
the most rigid and searching inquiries were in- 
stituted, and bills were again and again thrown 
out. The consequence was, that each successive 
failure led to a more careful scrutiny into the 
merits of the respective undertakings. The 
country was again minutely examined, altera- 
tions were made in the lines, local objections 
were removed, and every improvement which 
this conpulsory deliberation could suggest wi^ 
successively brought forward. 

The influen€e which was exerted to defeat the 
projects only brought them to a later but more 
perfect maturity. 

But what is the state of affairs in the present 
session? It differs widely from any hitherto 



known, and the altered circumstances call for 
new and altered views on the part of our repre- 
sentatives and the Upper House. The number of 
plans which are brought forward for Railways 
far exceeds that of any former year ; many of 
them are well-matured and substantial, but such 
is not the case with all. The feverish excite- 
ment which is well known to have prevailed in 
the money market has fostered the spirit of spe- 
culation which was abroad^ and this unnatural 
heat hatched into existence a swarm of useless 
and misshapen vermin; some of these will not 
live to reach the door of Parliament, and others 
will expire within the threshhold. It will be for 
Parliament itself to expose and reject the rest 
of these ill-digested schemes, whilst it encou- 
rages those plans which are substantially good. 

" But how," it may be said, " can this be a 
national question ? and of what importance is it 
to the public if individuals choose to squander 
their capital on hopeless or even impracticable 
undertakings?" This then brings us to the main 
question. 

It is admitted by all intelligent men that the 
system of Railways ts of vast and almost incal- 
culable public advantage : — that since the disco- 
very of printing and the mariner's compass, no 
improvement has been so calculated to advance 
the progress of civilisation and to increase the 
wealth and prosperity of a nation ; a glance at 
the effects produced by it in the United States 



must be sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical on 
this subject. 

We have seen what the application of steam 
power to navigation has done in a few years. 
Its application to the purposes of internal com- 
munication will produce far more striking re- 
sults. 

But it must be borne in mind, that great as the 
benefits derived from the system may be, the 
expense is enormous. The average cost of 
Railways throughout the kingdom cannot, it is 
believed, be stated at less than eighteen thousand 
pounds per mile. Many of them considerably 
exceed that amount, and some may be short of 
it. But however this may be, the cost is con- 
fessedly so great as to render it impossible that 
more than one line should exist in the same 
district. 

Can it then be doubted that it is essential for 
Parliament to take every possible means of en- 
suring to the public that that one line shall be 
the best? 

A bad line, if allowed, will not only prove 
ultimately a failure in itself, but it will operate 
as a barrier against a better. 

These undertakings originate, as is well known, 
entirely in motives of private advantage : it is 
the pride and boast of our country that such 
vast works can be executed by the enterprise of 
private individuals, without assistance from the 
public purse ; and far be it from Parliament to 
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check this valuable and characteristic spirit. 
But it is this very circumstance which calls for 
redoubled vigilance on the part of the Legislature. 

Let care he taken that pvhlic good is not sa- 
crificed to private advantage t 

The Acts which . Parliament grants to these 
Companies confer great powers : it is necessary 
for the due execution and working of the system 
that they should do so. But it is only by the 
consent of the nation at large, through the Legis- 
lature, that such powers can be obtained. The 
nation has, therefore, a strict right to require 
that the best equivalent should be given in ex- 
change for such powers. Let them not be en- 
trusted to puny hands, nor given to sanction one 
irrational or unnecessary project. 

It is not enough that a certain number of 
wealthy and influential persons have subscribed 
the capital, and have put forth the plans for a 
Railway. Nor is it enough that their object 
may in itself be good : it should be seen whe- 
ther the same object may be attained in another 
way more beneficial to the public, or whether 
some further and more enlarged advantages may 
not be combined with it 

Local and individual interests have before now 
impeded the progress of great public works. 
The same partial interests may again interfere 
with the public good, by foisting on the Legisla- 
ture selfish and exclusive plans. 

With these views it will be incumbent on 



Parliament to watch closely those plans which 
are not based on broad and extensive principles. 
The first object should unquestionably be to 
establish main lines of communication between 
points of admitted importance ; and to see that 
the direction of these lines is determined with 
reference to ultimate and extensive benefits, 
rather than to the interests of particular 
towns. 

From these main arteries, when completed, 
branches will of course be hereafter carried. It 
is, therefore, essential that the great trunks 
be judicioiLsly selected, that their course be cen- 
tralf and their mechanical character of the best 
description which the structure of the country 
will admit. 

If the great lines be bad, their defects will be 
felt for ever through the branches communicating 
with them j and as before stated, if once esta- 
blished, bad as they may be, there will scarcely 
be a possibility of obtaining better, although 
the nature of the country may obviously supply 
them. 

Mark well then, ye assembled senators, the 
progress and pretensions of the Railways I and 
do you, intelligent and clear-sighted constituents, 
address your minds to the subject I A great and 
important change is at hand, and it will rest 
with yourselves to insure the utmost amount of 
benefit from it. The tide of improvement has 
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set in, and its fertilizing effects will depend on 
the judgment by which it is directed. 

When a plan is brought before you, let it be 
your first object to inquire, what are the points 
which it proposes immediately or ultimately to 
connect. If it is the commencement only of a 
more extended plan, let it be strictly and abso- 
lutely proved that the extension is, mechanically 
speaking, feasible, and at a reasonable cost, and 
within a moderate time. 

If the objects to be attained are satisfactorily 
shown to be important, let attention be next 
addressed to the more prominent details. 

Does the line run for any extent parallel, and 
near to a lake or river where steam navigation 
exists as a competitor ? If so^ rely on it that a 
course more remote from the watery highway 
will prove far more generally useful, and that a 
Railway cannot compete with a Steam-boat. 

Is any particular town or district put forward 
as a principal object, let it be considered whe- 
ther other towns and districts may not be supplied, 
at least for some portion of the distance by one 
line common to both. 

Let the closest attention be paid to the levels 
or gradients, as they are now termed, and let it 
be remembered that the cost of these works does 
not end with their original construction ; but 
that the expenses of locomotive power and re- 
pairs form a serious consideration. These ex- 
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penses, on a bad line, may be double those on a 
good one. 

" But what is all this to us ?*' you will say ; 
" the expenses go only to cut down the profits 
of the shareholders, and cannot affect the public." 
Lay not this flattering unction to your souls I It 
is a question of importance to you, for it affects 
the price as well as the speed of transit, and you 
will feel its influence in every article which is 
supplied by the Railway. 

It may be stated as a general proposition that 
the cost of wear and tear and locomotive power 
applied under the same circumstances is in pro- 
portion to the velocity attained. But the power 
required to mamtain the speed of, say twenty 
miles an hour, over a bad line, will be twice that 
which is requisite on a good one, and the expense 
consequently be doubled. It follows, therefore, 
that bn a bad line either the speed must be dimi- 
nished or the cost of travelling be excessive, and 
in either case the public will be losers. The public 
are, therefore, quite as much interested in se- 
curing good lines as the subscribers themselves 
can be. 

Let the closest attentioo be paid to the em- 
bankments as well as to the cuttings, and parti- 
cularly to the time which it will occupy to com- 
plete such embankments. It has been stated in 
evidence before Parliament that with the utmost 
activity scarcely more than one thousand cubic 
yards per diem have ever yet been moved to form 
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an embankment ; this carried on at each end for 
three hundred working days in the year would 
give six hundred thousand cubic yards as the ut- 
most possible amount to be removed in one year. 

It is said, that in one plan to be brought before 
Parliament, it is proposed to form one single em- 
bankment to extend nearly six miles, and con- 
tain fifteen millions of cubic yards of earth. 
This alone would at the rate above stated take 
twenty-fiv6 years to execute, and would cost not 
less than one million sterling. 

Let it be borne in mind, that time, not dis- 
tance, is to be estimated by a Railway, and, 
consequently, that it does not follow that the 
shortest line must be, of necessity, the best. The 
velocity to be attained on a straight and level 
line may be such as will more than compensate for 
a considerable extension in distance^ whilst the 
saving in original expense, friction, and loco- 
motive power may be so material as to render it 
desirable to adopt the longer and more level 
course. These are points which are now so well 
ascertained as to admit of the closest calculation, 
and the comparative merits of a line passing di- 
rectly over a summit^ or making a deviation to 
avoid it, are capable of exact demonstration. 

There are other points of detail to which at- 
tention may well be addressed, but enough has 
been said to show that no trifling responsibility 
rests with our legislators. 

Return we then to the original question — 
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What will Parliament do with the Railways ? 
We cannot say what will be done, but we can 
say what ought to be done. 

Let the question be entered on as one not 
merely of local but of the highest national im- 
portance. Let no partial views, no interests of 
wealthy or powerful individuals be allowed to 
interfere. Let one general committee be ap- 
pointed, to whom all plans introduced into the 
House shall, as a preliminary step, be submitted, 
with powers to call in the assistance of disinte- 
rested engineers and scientific men. And let no 
plan proceed which shall not be found useful in 
its general objects, fairly practicable within a 
reasonable expense and time, and combining the 
greatest amount of public utility. 

Let care be taken that the rights of private 
property are not unnecessarily or wantonly in- 
vaded, and if in any instances such invasion is 
found unavoidable, let the most ample compen- 
sation be awarded. 

It has been shown, that the public are inte- 
rested in procuring the execution of these works 
at the cheapest rate, because the rate of travelling 
must be regulated by the cost to the Company, 
Let it then be well considered whether the ob- 
jects proposed to be attained by two or more 
Railways may not be more cheaply and with 
equal effect accomplished for some portion of the 
distance by a combined line — a partial deviation — 



a sacrifice of distance on the part of each is of 
trifling importance when compared with an im- 
mense saving in expense. 

The stupendous powers which the locomotive 
engine, even in the present state of science, is 
capable of exerting,* can only be fully seen on 
straight and level lines. To attain these, there- 
fore, or the nearest approximation to them, is of 
the first importance. Curves, or considerable 
inclines, limit the speed, occasion a waste of 
power, and increase the wear and tear of the 
engine. 

But the system is yet in its infancy, and im- 
provements both in economy and speed may be 
fairly anticipated in it. Scarcely a month, in fact, 
has passed since the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, without producing some 
new facility. What further improvements will be 
brought out, or what may be the maximum of 
speed eventually to be reached, we do not stay 
to inquire ; but it is sufficiently obvious that 
if, in the present state of the system, the straight 
and level line is eminently valuable, it will be- 
come still more so, if increased velocities are to 
be attained. 

It is true that absolutely straight and level lines 
can rarely be obtained. Natural obstacles will be 
found in the structure of the country, and in 
grappling with such obstacles, the skill of the 

* See Note, page 16. 
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engineer ia put to the test. Let it be seen, 
howerer^ tkak the obstacles are such only as skill 
and energy can surmount. That no wild, chi- 
merical, or impracticable scheme be passed under 
the disguise of a bold and magnificent design ; 
and, in estimating the practicability of a work, 
let it always be remembered, that the time to be 
occupied, and the expense of execution, are ab- 
solutely essential considerations. 

Looking, then, with attention to the pre- 
sent, let a wider and more extensive view be 
taken to the future, and let those measures which 
shall receive the sanction of Parliament be so 
adjusted as to admit of adaptation to the pros- 
pective advancement of science and the interests 
of the country at large. 

If these leading points are kept constantly in 
view, if the pruning-knife is applied by Parlia- 
ment with a skilful hand, the Railways will 
assume, as they ought to do, the character of 
great, useful, and national improvements. The 
agricultural as well as the manufacturing inte- 
rests will feel their extensive influence, and 
England for years shall hold that position in 
advance of the rest of the civilized world which, 
under all difficulties, she has hitherto maintained. 

The power-loom and spinning-jenny have long 
secured to her manuftictures the command of the 
chief markets throughout the globe ; but other 
nations, availing themselves of her improvements. 
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have learned to apply them at home. England 
must advantey and new energies must be awa- 
kened ; her competitors are treading on her 
heels. The people feel this, and new energies are 
awakened. She is taking a vast and most im- 
portant step. Let Parliament see that that step 
is sure, and that the ground beneath her feet is 
solid and lasting. 



Note. 



On the occasion of races held at Newton, a place about fif- 
teen miles from Liverpool, two engines were sent with trains 
of carriages to take back the Liverpool visitors. Some ac- 
cident prevented one of the engines from working on the 
occasion, and both trains were attached to the same engine. 
Eight hundred persons were on this occasion drawn by the 
single engine to Liverpool in the space pf about an hour. 

" I have made some experimental trips, in which more 
limited loads were placed upon the engines, by which 1 have 
ascertained that very considerably increased rates of motion 
are quite practicable. In one experiment 1 placed a carriage 
containing thirty-six persons upon an engine, with which 1 
succeeded in obtaining the velocity of about forty-eight miles 
an hour, and 1 believe that an engine loaded only with its 
own tender has moved over fifteen miles in fifteen minutes." — 
Lardner on the Steam Engine^ pp. 224, 232. 



THE END. 
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